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against your interests suddenly become devoted to you. If a danger should arise,
or the peasant endeavour to cheat you, they will take'your part with an astonish-
ing degree of zeal. The explanation of this sudden change lies in the fact that,
in addition to the influence of the jungle, the European when on the march lives
amongst his men, and, as he thus gets to know them and they him, he treats them
with greater kindness, and takes an interest in what they do. The Indian is
easily reached by kindness, which gets him to do what neither blows nor threats
would have accomplished. Moreover, the native who is in the service of a
European considers himself degraded in the eyes of his fellows to a certain extent;
but the feeling passes away in the jungle, where he becomes the representative of
the sahib. He looks upon himself as almost a European, and the attention paid
to his orders by the peasants and even the traders flatters his self-esteem. Towards
eight o'clock we got out of the defile, near the pretty little town of Antri, which
extends to the beginning of extensive plains, studded with solitary rocks; and we
passed through numerous villages, which bore a very flourishing aspect; amongst
others Simouria, which is picturesquely built stage upon stage on the side of a
fortified rock. At ten o'clock we reached a small bungalow in ruins, about a
gunshot from the village of Dalva. Near this village runs the river Scinde,
which separates the states of Scindia and Bundelcund.

Bundelcund, or the Boundelas country, is all the mountainous region between
the Yindhya tableland and the Jumna, from the river Scinde in the west to the
Tonsa in the east. This co'untry is very hilly, the ramifications of the Vindfiyas
covering it with small chains of mountains, between which are narrow valleys
intersected by rivers, all of which fall into the Jumna. The principal of these
streams are the Betwah, Dhesan, and Cane. The northern part contains some
well-cultivated plains, thickly populated; but the rest of the country is an
immense and almost virgin forest, in which only a few rare spots have been
cleared. The Bundelcund forests are the finest in India. Growing on a soil high
above the sea-level, well watered, and close to the tropics, they contain at once
the richest products of the North and the South: the mhowah, the bur, the
catechu, and other gum-trees; from which the native inhabitants extract many
useful products.

Bundelcund has not, however, always been what it now is. The numerous
works of art which are to be found there, the vast dykes, the ruins of ^reat cities,
show that it must have been inhabited by an industrious and civilised people, and
that long before our era.

In the third century B,c. it formed part of the Empire of Bindousara, and was
for a long time bound up with the destinies of Magadha. Under the name of
Jaujavati, it was a powerful kingdom, the prosperity of which is recorded by the
Chinese historian Hiouen-Thsang, who travelled through it in the seventh century.
A century later the Eajpoot tribes of the Chandala clan invaded it, and estab-
lished themselves at Mahoba; and they in turn were overthrown in the tenth
century by the Chohans of Delhi, a little before the Mussulman invasion. Since
then this country has ceased to have a political existence. It became the refuge
of aU the princes dispossessed by the Tartars, and was split up into countless prin-
cipalities governed by small bandit chiefs who, living only on pillage, plunged the
country into ruin.

In the fourteenth century, Hurdeo Sing, a Eajpoofe prince of the Garhwa